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BOTANY CONSIDERED lH REFERENCE TO THE ARTS 0¥ DESIGN. 

Dr. Harvey, in the address introductory to a course of lectures on Botany, now 
delivering by him before the fioyal Society of Dublin, forcibly jioints out the advan- 
tages of the study of the science in question, in reference to Art. 

" I think I am not unreasonable iu insisting that it is the duty of the artist to 
study congruity in the vegetable forms he brings together ; to place every plant iu 
a natural situation ; and to imitate the general outline of plants correctly. Some 
knowledge of botany is required to enable him to do so with confidence, and the 
greater his acquaintance with the science, the greater will be his capacity for im- 
parting variety to his scenes, without trenching on their truth to nature. But when 
the artist has to compose a group of small extent where a few figures are represented 
of a large siie, in a limited space, so near the eye of the spectator that every feature 
and emotion of the countenance is a part of the picture, then, whether it be a sylvan 
or a garden scene, there cannot be too faithful a repiesentation of surrounding objects. 
The simple trunk of a tree has its character — varying with the species: the stem of 
the oak, of the pine, of the beech, or of the birch, each has its own peculiar surface 
to be studied by the artist : not to speak of the widely diifcrcnt ramification and 
foliage of those trees. And so, also, and in a greater degree, of the small plants in 
the foreground. The commonest wayside weeds have a picturesque character. But 
how seldom do we see a bramble or a wild-rose naturally represented : or even a 
thistle, or a dock. The things that figure in many modem pictures for brambles or 
roses (where the artist is so far ambitious as to attempt a definite representation of 
them) have no prototype in nature ; and would simply remind us of the ornaments 
of Christabel's chamber, which were 

'AH cut oui of the carver's brain,- 
save that they arc deficient in the grace and delicacy of the quaint fancies described 
by the poet. Surely we want a Wilkie or a Teniers for our woods and hedges — to 
picture faithfully the wildings of nature. If a stable-yard and a ullage ale-house 
can be refined into a graceful picture, how much more might the thousand pictu- 
resque nooks of our island supply subjects to the artist, who would be contented to 
study them minutely, and still v/ith freedom, not in the servility of a mere copyist. 
Even a subject so homely as the garden of the sluggard, where 

* the wild brier, 

Tlie thorn and the thistle grew broader and higher,' 
I 
painted with botanical truth, and in a genial spirit, would form no bad picture." 

improvements in the DAGUERREOTYPE. 

" There were two great impediments to the propagation of this admirable inven- 
tion — the metallic glitter of the daguerreotyped portraits, and the want of artistical 
conception and harmonious execution. These two impediments are not insurmount- 
able. The principal progress has been made by the application of paper instead of 
silver plates. Till now, however, these experiments have always been unsuccessful, 
except perhaps those made by Locherer, in Munich, whose photographic portraits 
appear indeed without any defect. They are executed with a fine artistical tasto, 
and with due observation of the character of the person whose portrait is to be taken. 
But the importance of this invention for the Industrial Arts, is perhaps more signifi- 
cant. Locherer copies with the greatest facility and accuracy all sorts of engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts, lithographs, &c., and even designs in crayon and pencil. The ori- 
ginal, united with a prepared leaf of paper, is pressed under a glass-plate and ex-* 
posed to the light of the sun for a short time. In this way you get a true, but neg- 
ative copy of the original on the prepared paper, all the lineaments white for black. 
This negative copy serves for an original plate, from which you receive positiye 
eopies as many as you please." 



